Voucher, Schmoucher 


by Richard Mitchell 


THERE is very little to be gained and much to be lost in assuring, through education 
voucher schemes or tuition tax credits, that the public school system will become 
entirely what it is now only partly--the last, futile hope of the permanently 
dispossessed and disabled. We say this with testy reluctance, and certainly not, as 
regular readers will know, because we can see any hope that the jargon-besotted and 
uneducated tribes of educationists and teacher-trainers will ever provide the land with 
literate and thoughtful citizens, but because there is no chance at all that credits or 
vouchers would destroy or even mitigate the government schools, which have proven 
again and again that they can easily digest and transform into nourishment any 
complaint brought against them. As the better and luckier students--and teachers-- 
escape, our cunning educationists will have no trouble persuading the same old 
agencies and legislatures that they now need even more money. But the voucher and 
credit schemes probably will destroy the worth of the private schools. 

To see why, we must consider some popular, widely preached misunderstandings: 

"The public schools could provide better education if we gave them more money." 
This is false. We give them far too much money. They spend it on gimmicks and 
gadgets and programs and proposals and whole legions of apparatchiks and 
uneducated busybodies and Ladies Bountiful manquées. The private schools just don't 
have that kind of money. That's why they're often so much better. If we were to enrich 
the private schools, most of them would hire the recently disemployed values 
clarification facilitators and start offering courses in environmental awareness 
enhancement and creative expression of self-as-individual-self through collage. In a 
few years, we would have thousands of private schools just as bad as the public schools 
are now. Furthermore, bad private schools, unlike bad public schools, can do as they 
damn well please just as long as they can find buyers for what they choose to sell, and 
they will care no more for our opinions, or yours, than the mongers of obscene T-shirts 
care about our quaint canons of taste. The people who run the government schools can 
at least be ridiculed and humiliated in public. 

All of that must be seen in the darkness cast by another popular misunderstanding: 
"Parents should be free to choose for their children whatever kind of education they 
think best." This is not false, for it asserts only a special case of that right to the pursuit 
of happiness to which we are supposed to be committed. It is, however, irrelevant and 
(perhaps) unintentionally cynical, for it presumes the possibility of "free choice" in 
countless millions of innocent citizens who have themselves been "educated" by the 


life-adjustment slogan-mongers, and who have come to "think" that a good education 
is an indoctrination in their pet notions and beliefs rather than someone else's. Their 
choices of schools for their children will be no more the fruit of informed and 
thoughtful discretion than their choices of deodorants and designer jeans. The support 
they might withdraw, through vouchers or credits, from one pack of fools and 
charlatans they would fork over to another of the same, which, furthermore, will 
usually be an ad hoc reconstitution of the first pack, now happily embarked on what is 
for them just one more obviously profitable, bold, innovative thrust. 

We can understand the angry desperation out of which even thoughtful citizens can 
propose, as remedy for the ills caused by one governmental contraption, yet another 
governmental contraption. And any system for credits will be exactly that, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the state and a bureaucratic agency for the propagation of 
ideology and the enforcement of "standards." And the standards will be devised not by 
the enthusiasts Of vouchers, who don't really know exactly what they want anyway, but 
by the same old coalition of educationists and unionists and politicians and social 
engineers and manufacturers of gimmicks and publishers of pseudo-books, who do 
know exactly what they want, and exactly how to get it. 

It is simply naive to imagine that our government, or any government anywhere, 
will construe tax credits or vouchers as a way of letting its citizens keep, and spend as 
they please, some of their own money. Such devices will be thought of as "subsidies," 
and loftily denounced, especially by those whose livelihoods depend entirely on 
perpetual subsidization of the public schools, their pandemic problems, and their 
Byzantine and costly governance, as "handouts" of "public" money. Should credits or 
vouchers be provided by law, the same law would have to provide, as quid pro quo to a 
tremendous and noisy lobby of government employees, that most of the policies and 
practices that make the private schools what they are would suddenly become illegal. 
When private schools are required to hire certified graduates of state teacher 
academies, and to offer all the mandated mickeymousery of social adjustment 
disguised as "studies," and to make sure that the ninth-grade textbook for Appreciation 
of Alternative Lifestyles doesn't use any tenth-grade vocabulary words, then the 
erstwhile voucherites will long for the good old days, when you could at least get what 
you paid for, and when the private schools actually were an alternative to government 
education. 

Those voucher and credit schemes were probably not cooked up by a conspiracy of 
educationists. Those people aren't that smart. But you just can't beat them for luck. 
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